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Heredity. By J. Arthur Thompson, Regius Professor of Natural 
Histo^ m the University of Aberdeen. Pp. 605; 49 illustrations. 
■New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons; London: John Murray, 2908. 


Someone has compared die boasted knowledge of science, when 
thought of in relation to that which is unknown in the realm of 
nature, to a few scattered and badly tom and blurred pages of some 
missing but magnificent volume. If one would woise confound 
his friend who believes only that which he sees, let him direct him 
into the labyrinth of heredity—that friend whose pedantic material¬ 
ism denies life when intelligent corporeal existence ceases; for he 
cannot declare the beginning or deny the existence of its germ 
and his assertions only force it back and back into the infinity of 
the unknown. Professor Thompson, in his preface, almost com¬ 
plains of the vastness of literature which has accumulated from 
work upon the subject. His book is in the highest degree scientific, 
logical, and critical; but in the end he unhesitatingly justifies the 
failure even to approach the final solution of the problem of inheri¬ 
tance by reminding us that there is something more than the mere 
material inheritance, that we are dealing not merely with things, 
but with living things. The book is comprehensive and aims to 
give in as simple a manner as possible a just conspectus of the 
facts and theories of inheritance; but, sparkling with epigrams, 
well written in ensp English, patiently and judiciously paragraphed, 
insistent by its repetitions and parallelisms, it is in the nature of 
things not simple and requires careful reading. 

The first chapter is devoted to a statement of the problem of in¬ 
heritance and to an endeavor to define strictly the terminology, 
in the chapter on the physical basis of heredity the general idia 
of germinal continuity is developed; a distinction urged between the 
modes of division of unicellular organisms and the reproduction of 
multicellular individuals; the distinction drawn between the somatic 
cells of the latter and the germ cells; a description given of the phe¬ 
nomena of maturation and amphimixis; and in outlining develop¬ 
ment the conclusion is tentatively drawn that the actual material 
transmitted has been chromatic nuclear substance. At the same 
time, resting upon the work of Delage, Loeb, and others, the author 
is careful to urge that we be "chaiy in unreservedly committing our- 
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selves to the idea that the heritable organization resides exclusively 
in the chromatin of the nuclei of the germ cells.” A work'of much 
value in this connection, which the author has evidently failed to 
meet, is that of Conklin upon the organization and cell-lineage of 
the asddian egg (Jour. Acad. Nat. Set. of Phila., 1905, vol. xiii. 
Part 1) in which the latter author has shown a very definite substance 
differentiation in the cytoplasm of the "unfertilized ovum foreshadow¬ 
ing (as clearly followed by Conklin) the cellular differentiation of 
the developing embryo after fertilization. However, Conklin shows 
that this ovocytic organization is not primordial, and that at least 
in some important parts it is dependent upon nuclear influence and 
contribution. 

In the third chapter, on heredity and variation, is developed 
the modem idea of evolution by marked variations or mutations, 
suddenly appearing upon a given stock and happening to find 
suitable environment for persistence (De Vries); not by gradual 
adaptation to conditions of environment with the elimination of the 
unfit as the old Darwinian theory contemplates. In the fourth and 
fifth chapters the subjects of blended inheritance, exclusive and 
particulate inheritance, and reversion and allied phenomena are 
treated of. The question of telegony is dealt with at some length; 
as may be supposed, the author is utterly unwilling to subscribe to 
a belief in the influence implied—it stands with him as “ non-proven.” 
In the same way in the brief consideration of maternal impressions 
he is “scientifically skeptical and gives a verdict ‘non-proven’ 
without dogmatically saying ‘impossible,’”—a position which, if 
anything, is a recession from the absolute denial which has been 
common for years. For medical men (although the whole book 
should be read, unless the reader be familiar with the details of the 
subject) the chapters on the question of transmission of acquired 
characters and upon heredity and disease are of especial interest. 
Acquired modifications, in the sense of the old Lamarck theory of 
selection evolution, are practically ruled out by the author, who 
admits even Brown-S£quard’s epileptic mice only in the sense 
that perhaps a toxin developed in the parents may have influenced 
the germ cells or the foetus in such a manner that the latter subse¬ 
quently became epileptic. Modifications of the germ cell by 
nurture, altering its condition and thus inducing fault in the off¬ 
spring (nurture here including all nutritional, thermic, or toxic condi¬ 
tions), are accepted; but definite mutilations or structural changes 
“ induced by a change in environment or in function and persisting 
after the factors inducing it have ceased to operate,” these the author 
does not accept, because he does not find evidence of their occurrence. 
But he holds it'unscientific to deny absolutely their possibility. He 
clearly points out the impossibility of an inheritance of an infectious 
disease: the germ cells are not tuberculous; the foetus may ante- 
natally become infected with tuberculosis, but this is not inheri- 
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tancej it is infection, just as truly as is tlie postnatal acquirement of 
the disease. That an infectious disease of the parent can influence 
the offspring is not denied. It may kill the germ-cell before or after 
amphimixis; it may deteriorate it and thus influence seriously the 
offspring; it may attack the fcetus in its development and leave 
any one of a variety of effects upon it; the immunity which a mother 
acquires may, through the placental connection, come to the off¬ 
spring. True heredity involves structural and functional elements; 
these, in the accepted sense of what disease is, may be rare, but 
are real and may also involve predispositions toward disease.’ In 
the strict sense heredity and disease are to be thought of in the same 
way as heredity and acquired characters; confusion of the real point 
in transmission and lack of clarity of verbiage must account for the 
common but fortunately decreasing reliance among the medical pro¬ 
fession upon heredity for an explanation of a great variety of disease 
manifestations. 

The chapters on statistical study of inheritance, dealing with Gal- 
ton’s law of ancestral inheritance and of filial regression (tendency of 
offspring to return in given characteristics to the average of the stock), 
with the experimental study of inheritance fin which the discoveries 
of Mendel and his theory of gametic segregation are discussed), and 
the bearing of consanguinity of parent organisms upon the offspring, 
are dear expositions of the real work of discovery in the field of 
inheritance; and that they are not in perfect harmony and do not 
lead to a final and satisfactory condusion is no fault of the book 
or its writer-it is due to the vastness of the field, the multiplidty 
of the factors engaged, and finally, to the fact that the element of 
vitality, whatever that may be, enters in a dominant but utterly un¬ 
known manner.^ Then follow chapters upon die theories of heredity, 
the old theological or spiritual theories, the metaphysical theories 
of falus in primordio in potentia, and the preformationist theories 
(homunculus in homnmndo), the various theories of pangcnesis 
(Spencer, Darwin, Jaeger, Galton, Brooks), and that of germinal 
continuity (Owen, Haeckel, Jaeger, Brooks, Galton, Nussbaum, 
Weismann); upon development (Weismann’s theory of germ-plasm 
and germinal selection more particularly); upon heredity and sex 
determination (in which the author dearly regards sex os trans¬ 
mitted dually with domination of one or other in the offspring, 
b-tu, unable to add in the least to the solution of the problem why 
such dominance takes place); and upon the sodal aspects of the 
studies upon heredity and evolution for man. A valuable repre¬ 
sentative bibliography, with an excellent additional indexjof the 
bibliography (indicating the most important works bearing upon 
the different phases of the subject), and a generalindex to the text 
of the volume occupy the remainder of the pages. 

Such a book is not subject to criticism in the ordinary meaning: 
it is to be commended. It is a summary of a vast amount of labor 
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which has been carried out by an army of students, and is presented 
with no more bias than the present position of general scientific 
studies requires. The reviewer sits at the feet of these students, and 
is grateful to the author for the work he has ungrudgingly and con¬ 
sistently given to the preparation of such a conspectus. The pity 
is that there is so much to be known; that there is so much that is 
vital to our conceptions that is apparently unknowable. The one 
link which would most help now to the clarification of much that is 
clearly in the realm of the knowable, concerns the relation between 
the division of the unicellular organism and the multiplication of 
the multicellulars. That there is such a connection can scarcely be 
doubted, even though at present the two processes seem so isolated. 
From it would rapidly come some clear appreciation of the moot 
point of transmission of acquired characteristics, and the whole sub¬ 
ject of evolution would be illuminated. The reviewer believes that 
Conklin’s contribution on the nuclear and cytoplastic relations of the 
germ cell and the preformation of the organism in the ovocyte bears 
with no Tittle weight in this direction, and promises much in the 
future elaboration of our ideas. Principles must permeate the whole 
scheme of gametic history; cell cleavage holds for both unicellular 
and for multicellular propagation; and the question is. What is the 
preparation, quantitative and qualitative, which precedes cleavage, 
and how does such preparation favor cell differentiation in the 
multicellular? Are all of our somatic cells duplications of the fer¬ 
tilized maternal cell, with special growths of one character, but with¬ 
out destruction of all else? Or are all these cells sui generis because 
in the ovocyte there was segregation of special characteristics to 
special parts of the ovum before development was excited or per¬ 
mitted by fertilization? There are academic and at the same 
time practical reasons for believing both ideas are true; they are not 
mutually subversive. And much of the mode of action depends upon 
that vital character which is intangible in itself but is manifest 
clearly in its result of specific identity in the realm of created things. 
Conklin makes out differentiation in his ascidian egg by the fact 
of variation in color of different parts in the.living egg; but differen¬ 
tiation need not involve color; and in another species with even higher 
differentiation this index may not exist Nor does differentiation 
depend on size; but diminished size materially adds to the difficulty 
of observation. Grant that there is such germinal preparation, 
simple or complex as the specific position of the organism demands, 
and much of the further difficulty is lessened. This would open 
the way to appreciation of the influence of a variety of potentialities 
of the environment; and Gallon’s ancestral law and Mendel’s phe¬ 
nomenon and Weismann’s determinants all would find no difficult 
appreciation. A. J. S. 
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The Common- Sense of the Milk Question. By John Spabgo. 

Pp. 351; 26 illustrations. New York: Macmillan & Co., 1908. 

The author undertakes in the present volume to consider the milk 
quration from every possible standpoint He takes up the question 
of the protection of the infant and lays some stress upon the tendency 
to raoe suicide; he considers the importance of maternal nursing 
and discusses the causes of the well-known fact that maternal nurs- 
mg is becoming more difficult, especially among the fortunately 
situated mothers; he discusses the possible substitutes for mothera’ 
milk, pointing out the reasons for the almost universal use of cows’ 
milk, after which he very effectively illustrates the filthy conditions 
under which cows’ milk is produced, and discusses the milk-borne 
diseases; he points out the relative merits of pure milk and pasteur- 
aIU ^ *' C out * lnes a P°% reform in the production of 

The descriptions of the conditions under which the ordinary 
market milks are produced are accurate and lucid and, if widely 
read ought to contribute much toward educating the public to the 
need of reform in the methods of milk production. 'Die illustra¬ 
tions strengthen the value of the book in' this regard, inasmuch as 
they give very striking pictures of the filthy conditions under which 
milk is produced, contrasted with the production of milk under 
conditions of cleanliness. 

The chief point on which the reviewer would take issue with the 
author relates to. his advocacy of municipal pasteurization of milk. 
It must be admitted that there are two sides to this very important 
question. _ Up to the present the majority seem to be opposed to 
le municipal pasteurization of milk; naturally, those who are most 
bitterly opposed to tills process are the members of the medical 
profession, who are especially devoting themselves to the study and 
treatment of the diseases of early life. There is probably no class 
of individuals who are more thoroughly conversant with the dis- 
teessing conditions of the market milk and its disturbing effects. 
Their attitude, therefore, is very significant One who studies the 
milk question from a layman’s standpoint, as the author of this 
work has done, can naturally see but one side of the question. He 
attempts to be fair in the discussion of the two sides, but it is rather 
difficult to follow the reasoning which leads him to the deductions 
which he makes. 

All of those who are opposed to the municipal pasteurization of 
milk admit the advisability of pasteurizing the ordinary market 
milks, but they believe this can be more satisfactorily done in the 
home of the consumer than by the dealer. The opposition to pas¬ 
teurization is based on the belief that pasteurization must necessarily 
lead to carelessness on the part of the producers, who have the feeling 
that it matters not what the nature of a product is, the consumer 
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is protected from the injurious effects of the defective milk by the 
process of pasteurization. Furthermore, the pasteurization of milk 
would have the effect of making legislation more difficult. Under 
existing conditions, the accomplishment of legislation directed 
toward improving conditions at the source of supply and in the sub¬ 
sequent handling of the milk is very difficult. 

If he of political mind is to be comforted by the belief that pro¬ 
tection against injury can be accomplished by pasteurization, he 
is naturally going to be still more lax in his efforts to bring about 
improvements at the source of supply. One of the most importat 
arguments against pasteurization, and one upon which the author 
lays little stress, is the danger of commercially pasteurized milk. 
Even under the best conditions, including the Strauss laboratories, 
which represent the method recommended by the author, complete 
pasteurization of the milk is rarely accomplished. The pasteuriza¬ 
tion of milk disturbs the property which all uncooked milk possesses 
—of protecting itself to some extent against the development of the 
microorganisms which it contains. If, therefore, these partially 
pasteurized milks are not properly kept, they are likely to become 
a source of danger to the consumer. Where pasteurization is done 
on a wholesale basis, the possibility of re-infection of the milk 
is greatly enhanced, and it is very questionable if, in the end, there 
could be brought about any reduction in the infant mortality by its 
use. As the author points out, pasteurization is a makeshift at best. 
When properly done, it has no cleansing effect upon the milk; 
the manure and other filth which gets into it are not removed. 

The reviewer holds the opinion, which is shared by many, that the 
accomplishment of a satisfactory system of pasteurization of the 
milk supply would entail almost as much effort as a systematic 
crusade by the city authorities and the medical profession against 
the present methods of defective production. We would have 
been more pleased had the author advocated the establishment 
by the city authorities of laboratories for the distribution of a modi¬ 
fied milk of pure quality. It is entirely possible so to re-organize 
the working methods at many of the points of production, without 
great expense to the producer, as to yield a product which could be 
used safely without pasteurization. 

If the medical profession and interested laymen in the various 
cities in the country would make the same united effort to bring 
about this improved condition as those interested in the crusade 
against tuberculosis have done; if they should adopt the same system 
of education by frequently repeated exhibitions of the filthy con¬ 
ditions under which milk is produced, we are of the belief that 
legislation could be accomplished that would so much improve 
the production of milk that it could be safely used without being 
pasteurized. 

We sincerely trust that this book will be widely read by the 
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laity and the medical profession, because it will educate them to 
a knowledge of existing facts in a more satisfactory manner than any 
work with which we are conversant, but in reading it, we trust they 
may not be influenced to favor municipal pasteurization instead of 
improvement at the source of production. S. M. H. 


Progressive Medicine. A Quarterly Digest of Advances, Dis¬ 
coveries, and Improvements in tiie Medical and Surgical Sciences. 
Edited by Hobart Amort Hare, M.D., Professor of Therapeu¬ 
tics. and Materia Medica in the Jefferson Medical College. 
Assisted by H. R. M. Landis, M.D., Demonstrator of Clinical 
Medicine in the Jefferson Medical College, Philadelphia. Volume 
IH, September, 190S. Philadelphia and New York: Lea and 
Febiger, 190S. 

VoLUMf: IH of Progressive Medicine opens with a discussion of 
recent advances in diseases of the thorax and its viscera, including 
the heart, lungs, and bloodvessels, comprising 100 pages, by 
William Ewart. It includes such important subjects as tubercu¬ 
losis in its valying aspects, physical examination of the chest, 
bronchitis and other bronchial affections, pleuropneumonia, pul- 
monaiy complications following anesthesia, acute suffocative catarrh 
of Laennec, emphysema, vicious circles associated with disorders 
of the heart, functional disorders of the heart, valvular diseases, 
the treatment of heart disease, arteriosclerosis, the blood pressure 
in relation to disease, etc. William S. Gottheil devotes 44 pages 
to dermatology and syphilis, discussing, among other subjects, 
actinomycosis, blastomycosis and coccidiodal dermatitis, general 
dermatological diagnosis, drug eruptions, lupus, negro skin dis¬ 
eases, tuberculosis of the skin and the tuberculin test, the x-rays 
in dermatology, and the many aspects of syphilis. Edwaid P. 
Davis devotes 100 pages to obstetrics, discussing especially changes 
in. the various organs during pregnancy, pyelitis, pregnancy com¬ 
plicated by disease of the pelvic viscera, and by heart disease and 
tuberculosis, chorio-epithelioma, eclampsia, ectopic gestation, labor 
and its complications, the surgical management of the puerperal 
period, puerperal septic infection, etc. William G. Spiller devotes 
41 pages to diseases of the nervous system, particularly brain 
tumor, aphasia, arteriosclerosis, hemiplegia, paresis, cerebral local¬ 
ization, tabes dorsalis, poliomyelitis, and various disorders of the 
peripheral nerves. As a whole the volume is of unusual interest 
and merit—a virtual necessity in these days of rapid progress. 

A. K . 
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State Board Questions and Answers. By R. Max Goepp, 
M.D., Professor of Clinical Medicine in the Philadelphia Polyclinic 
and College for Graduates in Medicine. Pp. 684. Philadelphia 
and London: W. B. Saunders Co., 1908. 

The exigencies of the situation in which the recent graduate in 
medicine finds himself when, having gone forth with a sheepskin 
and a blessing from his Alma Mater, he desires to undertake 
the practice of medicine, and the much more serious situation in 
which the established practitioner finds hims elf when he desires 
to remove to another State, furnish at least the reason for a book 
such as Dr. Goepp has prepared, with the assistance of Drs. W. R. 
Nicholson, D. W. Fetterolf, and G. M. Dorrance. The one essential 
is that the unfortunate doctor should be able to answer satisfactorily 
about 70 per cent, of a series of questions on the different branches 
of medicine. That which assists in the satisfying of this condition 
should be commended. Perhaps, in the majority of cases, the 
sort of State examinations at present in vogue, though pregnant 
with obvious and serious faults, fulfils most of the desirable require¬ 
ments; and in the absence of any better test of fitness to practise 
medicine. Dr. Goepp’s book (and others of its kind) may be de¬ 
scribed as “filling a long-felt want” It is stated in the preface 
that the questions contained within the volume were selected from 
the many asked at State Board examinations during the last four 
years, perference being given to those asked in the larger and more 
representative States (witness the soft impeachmentI); as Dr. Goepp 
states, that may, therefore, be regarded as fairly representative of 
the kind of examination questions usually propounded by State 
Boards, but he hastens to add (as a veiled indictment of some one?) 
that many questions were rejected because they were unsuitable 
in content or in wording, and he is not certain that the questions 
finally selected and embodied in the book are all above criticism. 
This, however, cannot be construed as a defect of the book, but of 
the material upon which the book had to be built. 

The volume is made up of a large number of questions and answers 
on physics, chemistry, physiology, anatomy, hygiene, materia 
medica, practice of medicine, surgery, obstetrics, gynecology, 
pathology, and bacteriology; these to a considerable extent have 
been arranged in a manner that may be described as proceeding 
from the simple to the complex. A more than cursory examination 
of the book shows the answers to be clear, concise, accurate, and 
sufficiently explicit for the purpose in mind. The information has 
been taken freely from standard text-books, with no attempt to indi¬ 
cate the sources, since no originality is claimed; this is really the only 
noteworthy defect of the volume, the value of which would have 
been much enhanced had the authors of at least the most important 
definitions and descriptions been mentioned, as has been done in at 
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least one other similar book; perhaps, however, this is only a personal 
view of the matter. The evident care with which the volume has 
been prepared and the avidity, doubtless, with which it will be read 
by those in serious need of cramming, furnish mute testimony of 
the serious defects in the State examinations, among which may be 
mentioned, the absence of provision to test the practical knowledge 
and ability of the examinee; the non-allowance of credit for con¬ 
sistent satisfactory work done throughout the college course in 
medicine; the inclusion of questions on matter long since forgotten 
and of little practical or other value to the physician; no credit for 
years of exemplary practice, except in the comparatively few recip¬ 
rocating States; and no special provision for the specialist, etc. 
Until such time as a more equitable method of conducting State 
examinations is devised, books such as Dr. Goepp’s will prove of 
distinct value and assistance. Dr. Goepp’s book itself excellently 
fulfils the purpose intended; it may be read with profit not only by 
those under the necessity of appearing for State examinations, but 
also by others desiring concise information on the topics of which it 
treats. A. K. 


Text-book of Ophthalmology. By Dr. Ernst Fuchs, Pro¬ 
fessor of Ophthalmology in the University of Vienna. Authorized 
Translation from the Eleventh Revised and Greatly Enlaiged 
German Edition, with Numerous Additions by Alexander 
Duane, M.D., Surgeon to the Ophthalmic and Aural Institute, 
New York. Third edition; pp. 90S; 441 illustrations. Phila¬ 
delphia and London: J. B. Lippincott Co., 190S. 

The reception accorded to the previous editions of this work the 
world over is the best testimonial of the consideration it enjoys in 
the opinions of those who are interested in the subject with which it 
deals. A work like this has one undoubted advantage over encyclo¬ 
pedias, in being the product of a single mind. The various sub¬ 
jects dovetail into each other more intimately, and the whole leaves 
a smoother and more uniform impression than when the different 
parts are the work of different men. 

This book states the facts of ophthalmology plainly, so that they 
can be understood by any medical reader. There are no abstruse 
discussions such as are sometimes found in works by German 
writers. More space is given to the important subject of refrac¬ 
tion than in previous editions, though it still remains true of this, 
as of the others, that it is most successful in its treatment of the 
affections of the anterior segment of the eyeball. In a preface to 
an early edition the author justifies this on the ground that diseases 
of the deeper structures offer a field for the triumph of diagnosis, 
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but nothing more. It is satisfactory to think that the last decade 
has made a change in this respect, and that the early recognition 
and treatment of affections of the fundus by subconjunctival in¬ 
jections can now also celebrate its triumphs. 

"When we turn to what may be termed the controversial depart¬ 
ments of ophthalmology, such as the removal of the lens in high 
myopia, and the alleged reflex influence of refractive and muscular 
errors, the note is eminently conservative. Fukala’s operation, for 
example, is recommended for young persons whose myopia amounts 
to more than 15 D, and who do not show excessive pathological 
changes in the fundus. We are reminded, however, that the oper¬ 
ation will not check the increasing elongation and -changes in the 
fundus. We find no mention of the grave reflexes alleged by some 
writers to be due to ocular disturbances. 

It is hardly necessary to state that the book has been brought up 
to date as regards late views in all the departments of ophthalmology, 
a good portion of which is from the pen of the translator, the latter 
applying especially to those departments which may be termed 
American. 

Finally, an estimate of the work would be incomplete without 
special mention of the part taken therein by Dr. Duane. The old 
saw, "traditore i tradutore,” is brilliantly refuted in this translation. 
Familiar as we are with the German work, we do not hesitate to say 
that the English edition is superior to the original, for not only is the 
latter in all respects the equal of the former, but the amount of new 
matter which has been most judiciously incorporated by the Ameri¬ 
can editor has undoubtedly made the book distinctly more valuable, 
so that this edition is unhesitatingly to be recommended even to 
those readers who are well enough acquainted with German to read 
the work in the original. T. B. S. 


Diseases of the Nose, Throat, and Ear. By William Lin¬ 
coln Ballenger, M.D., Professor of Otology, Rhinology, and 
Laryngology in the College of Physicians and Surgeons, Depart¬ 
ment of Medicine of the University of Illinois. Pp. 904; 471 
engravings and 16 plates. Philadelphia and New York: Lea 
& Febiger, 1908. 

In this book the author has aimed to cover the entire field of 
rhinology, laryngology, and otology in such a manner as to give to 
each subject its adequate importance insteacfiof, as he states is usu¬ 
ally done, “dealing fully with the nose and throat and only with the 
associated affections of the ear.” In the accomplishment of this 
aim. Dr. Ballenger has been most successful. ■' The chief character¬ 
istic of his book is the thoroughness with which the practical aspects 
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of the subjects considered are represented. It bears witness on 
every page to its author’s work as a teacher and of his vast clinical 
experience. Dr. Ballenger, as is well known, has been among the 
foremost in this country in the perfection of the operation for the 
submucous resection of the nasal septum. He has also done much 
toward the elaboration of the proper technique for the extirpation 
of the faucial tonsils. Both of these procedures are dealt with in 
masterly fashion and a most adequate description given of the chief 
methods for their performance. The directions for the perform¬ 
ance of tile major operations of aural surgery are most excellent. 
A perusal of his book shows the originnlity of his mind and the 
thoroughness of his knowledge of the anatomy and pathology of his 
subject 

Dr. Ballenger’s book can be highly recommended as a real contri¬ 
bution to otological literature, not only as a text-book, but as a work 
of reference for tile specialist There are a few curious errors in 
the computation of tile strengths of the solutions to be kept in the 
laryngologist’s office. Thus the statement is made that one-half 
dram of nitrate of silver to tile ounce of distilled water is.equal to a 
12.5 per cent solution. Otherwise, the text is singularly free from 
error. The book is copiously illustrated, the pictures, a large 
majority of which arc original, being well reproduced. F. R. p. 


A Text-book of Diseases of the Nose and Throat. By D. 
Braden Kyle, A.M., M.D., Professor of Laryngology and 
Rhinology in the Jefferson Medical College, Philadelphia. Fourth 
edition; pp. 725; 215 illustrations, 26 of them in colors. Phila- 
adelphia and London: W. B. Saunders Co., 1907. 

The success of Dr. Kyle's book is sufficiently well indicated by 
the fact that four editions have been called for within the few years 
that have elapsed since its publication. The present edition has 
been thoroughly revised and the book considerably enlarged. All 
of the most recent advances in rhinology and laryngology arc con¬ 
sidered. The work is adapted not only to the student and general 
practitioner who wishes to have a safe guide to the study of the sub¬ 
jects contained in it, but, owing to its author’s profound knowledge 
of pathology and anatomy, he presents more of the philosophy and 
underlying principles of laryngology and rhinology than is ordinarily 
found in works dealing with them. An excellent description of 
tracheoscopy and bronchoscopy has been added to the book since 
the last edition. F. R. P. 



